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For “ The Friend.” 
Rebecca Hubbs. 
(Continued from "page 282.) 

Continuing obedient to the manifestations of the 
Lord’s will, and learning in the school of Christ 
the things that pertain to salvation, it pleased the 
Head of the church to confer upon her a gift in the 
ministry of the gospel, and to call her to declare 
unto others what had been done for her soul. Sen- 
sible of her own weakness and her want of educa- 
tion, and having a very humble opinion of her re- 
ligious attainments, she shrank from this duty, and 
was brought under great conflict and into many 
reasonings. She pleaded earnestly to be excused, 
and omitting to give up in simplicity when the re- 
quisition was clearly made known, her difficulties 
increased, and she was ready to conclude she could 
never publicly speak in the Lord’s name. She 
reasoned that there were many others in every 
way better qualified than she was—that she was 
among the poor of this world, and very illiterate, 
and therefore not likely to be acceptable to some, 
and that surely she might be excused from this 
humiliating sacrifice. 

While these struggles were going on in her mind, 
she went one day into the village of Woodstown, 
with her husband, and was sitting alone in the car- 
riage at a store-door, when a man looked into the 
front of the carriage, saying, “ I do not know what 
thy name is; but I must speak a little to thee. 
The Master has a work for thee to do, if thou art 
faithful to it. I want to tell thee not to plead as 
Gideon did, ‘ My family is poor in Manasseh, and 
Iam the least in my father’s house.’ This was 
(Gideon’s excuse—don’t let it be thine ; I want thee 
to be faithful—be obedient.” 

This unexpected salutation from an entire stran- 
ger, one who could not know her secret plunges 


ingly will I go with thee.’ At the same time I/heart, I was favoured with comfort and consola- 
thought a sense was given me of the sweet peace|tion, and a sweet evidence of my acceptance with 
and happiness enjoyed by the righteous, when the| Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 

appointed Judge of the world, the Son of God,| “I was raised from this sickness, and not long 
gives them a peaceful admittance into the presence| after, I gave up to make a public acknowledgment, 
of his Father and the holy angels. I was anxious|in our meeting, to the goodness of the Lord, in that 
to be gone; and Death asked me again if I was|he had taken me as a brand from the burning, un- 
ready, and I said, yes. He then looked carnestly| worthy as I was, and had showed mercy unto me. 
upon me, and while he thus looked, it seemed as if} And oh! unspeakable were the joy and comfort 
I was weighed in the balance, and was found lack-| which I felt. As I walked along the road in re- 
ing. My feelings began to change. As a look|turning home, the fields and whatever I looked 
from the Lord Jesus reminded Peter that he had|upon, seemed like a new creation, and I rejoiced 
denied that he knew Him, his Lord and Master,|that I had suffered for the Lord’s name. I hardly 
and he went out and wept bitterly, so did this look| believed that I should. ever suffer and grieve any 
of Death remind me, with solemn conviction, that|more as I had done, nor did I then expect that it 


I could not then go with him in peace. 


would be my duty again to speak in public of his 


“T began again to talk with him, and, in much| goodness, or to tell unto others that the Lord is 
fear and sorrow, said, ‘O Death! I thought I was} good, of long-suffering and tender mercy to poor 


ready to go with thee, but I find I am not. There 
is only one thing that doth hinder me, and I will 
tell it to thee. I am a monument of Divine mercy. 
I have known both the terrors and the loving-kind- 
ness of the Lord, and having experienced his 
mercy and the sweet power of Jesus to deliver and 
save alive the soul, the Lord has required of me to 
make an acknowledgment of it to the world, and 
this I have not done. Had I done this—had I 
not been disobedient in this duty, I should be ready 
todie. But, O spare mea little longer. To-morrow 
will be Fifth-day. I will go to meeting, and there 
make a public confession to the goodness of the Lord 
through his dear Son, and after this thou mayst 
come, and willingly will I go.’ I thought he agreed 
to this, and when he turned away from me, I look- 
ed after him as my real friend, and grieved, say- 
ing, ‘O what can all this world do for me! Soon 
should I have been in a state of happiness, out of 
the reach of sin and sorrow,’ and while thus 
mourning over myself, I awoke.” 

“The following day was the Fifth-day of the 
week, and I went to meeting. A solemn and 
weighty season it was to me, and the sense of my 
own unworthiness was so great that I sat under 
the load of the cross; and returned from the meet- 
ing unfaithful still to my promise. J was then made 


sinners that they may return, repent and live.” 

Her first appearance in the ministry was about 
1803 or 1804, and the thirty-second year of her 
age. In 1806, her husband removed into the com- 
pass of Haddonfield Meeting, by which she was 
acknowledged as a minister in Fourth month, 1807. 
She returned with her husband and children to 
Woodstown, in 1811. In the same year, she ob- 
tained certificates from the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meeting, expressive of the unity of Friends with 
her prospect of making a religious visit to the meet- 
ings in the Genessee sett'ement, State of New York, 
and in Upper Canada; but after some time, ap- 
prehending the will was taken for the deed, and 
that her divine Master released her from the ser- 
vice, she returned the certificates to the Monthly 
Meeting, without proceeding in the visit. In 1813, 
she was liberated to perform a religious visit to 
some of the meetings in Baltimore and Virginia 
Yearly Meetings, and in the State of Ohio, and to 
appoint some meetings among those not of our 
Society. 

For a considerable time previous to obtaining 
certificates for this service, her mind had been ex- 
ercised with an apprehension that it was required 
of her to make a visit to the President of the 
United States. Reasoning upon her own unfitness 


sensible that it is possible to grieve the Spirit of|for such a mission, she became discouraged, and 


Christ, and felt deep conviction; and the same 
power that brings terror upon the guilty soul, did 
not speak peace to me, in my long and repeated 
strivings against His will, in which I was pleading, 
‘Lord! send by whom thou wilt send, only have 
me excused.’ 

“ After this act of disobedience, I fell into great 


and discouragements, had an animating effect, and|distress of mind, and could take no interest or 
quickened her diligence. ‘The individual, who thus|comfort in the things of this world, concluding I/as a substitute for the Divine requisition, and about 
unexpectedly spoke so suitably to her case, was|was a lost sinner, unworthy of the notice of our|the time she wrote it, the Meeting for Sufferings in 
that worthy minister, the late Arthur Howell, of|Redeemer and Saviour. Never will my anguish| Philadelphia issued an address to the rulers and 
Philade!phia, who had been attending the Quar-|be erased from my remembrance. In my retired |people of the United States, in which the substance 
terly Meeting of Salem. About this time, she had| walks, when no one could see me, in the depths of|of what she had penned was embraced. This she 
aremarkable dream which she thus relates: “I/my grief, were my petitions made that the Lord|hoped might entirely release her; while she was 
thought I was travelling on a road, and saw some-| would grant me some evidence of pity and pardon|strengthened by the concurrence of her concern 
thing at a distance, which, when I came up to it,|from his throne of mercy, and not cast me off for-|with that which had engaged the attention of a 
I believed to be Death. I was glad to see him, asjever. Thus I mourned for the presence of my|body whom she highly valued for the religious 
much so as two intimate friends are to see each|Helper and Redeemer; during which time I was| weight and experience of its members. 


other. 


He asked me if I was ready to go with|taken sick, and after several days passed in deep 


concluded she could never yield to, or perform it, 
and strove entirely to put it away. But she could 
not in this way obtain relief from the concern, and 
then thought perhaps her burdened mind would be 
relieved by writing, and she penned an address to 
the rulers of the United States, expressive of what 
seemed the exercise of her spirit. But she found 
that no sacrifice of her choosing would be accepted 


Writing on this subject, she says, “ I long went 


him. T answered, ‘O yes, I am ready; and will-|exercise, which I kept hid in the secret of my own|bowed down in mind, pleading in the secret of my 
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heart, O holy Father, may this burden and distress {I rode with a heavy heart, through the streets of 
of mind pass from me, for how ean I believe it to be | Philadelphia; but after getting into the road that 
thy blessed will thus to exercise my mind, seeing I led to the westward, I was much revived by a re- 
am a poor, weak, unworthy woman, and far from /newal of faith, enabling me to believe that the 


taking any notice of public concerns. About this| 
time | was taken sick, but my distress of mind was 
harder to bear than my bodily sickness; I found 
there was no one’could relieve me of the exercise, | 
which still remained with me. After my recovery | 
I passed along in secret pain for a few months, 
when I obtained a certificate to pay a religious 
visit to Friends in some parts of Virginia and other 
places, and my dear friend, Sarah Scull, gave up) 
to accompany me, but what was to me the most 
weighty part of the concern, lay concealed in my | 
own bosoni, 

“We left home, and, crossing the Delaware ri- | 
ver, went to Wilmington, and attended meeting | 
the next day. At the Friend’s house where we} 
dined, they showed us a picture of the President's | 
mansion, but my feelings were such that one look | 
was enough, and I turned quickly away. Soon 
after this | dreamed that one of the greatest officers | 
in the American army came to me with a drawn) 
sword in his hand. I stood before him trembling 
with fear, expecting to be pierced through; and) 
just as his weapon was raised against me, I put; 
forth my hand, and touched it, when it became 
flexible, and rolled up like a piece of ribbon. Dear 
Sarah Scull awoke me, and desired I would tell 
her what it was that so troubled my mind; and, 
on my informing her, she entered feelingly into 
sympathy with me, and said she would go with me | 
to the President, and do what she could for me.| 
From this time a sense of the importance of the! 
service filled my heart, and the fear of the Lord 
reigned over all other fear; my fervent prayer was, | 
May the words of my mouth, and the medita-| 





tions of my heart be acceptable unto thee, O Lord, | 


my strength and my Redeemer. After visiting 
some of the meetings in Virginia, way was made, 
through the kindness of our Friend, Micajah Crew, | 
of Cedar Creek meeting in that State, to visit in| 
person James Madison, then President of the Unit- | 
ed States.” 

The Presdent and his wife received them very! 
kindly, and they had a solid and satisfactory reli- 
gious opportunity with them, in which they were) 
much affected, and they parted with many tokens 
of affectionate regard. ‘The President insisted on| 
serving them with some refreshment, and following | 
them to the carriage, placed in it some articles 
which he thought would be useful to them in their | 
journey, and after a renewed expression of the’! 


satisfaction the visit had given him, he solidly took! 


leave of them again, desiring a blessing might at- 
tend them. 

In the spring of 1814, her mind was impressed 
with a sense of religious duty to make a visit to| 
some of the meetings of Friends in the State of 
Ohio, particularly within Miami and Salem Quar-| 
ters, and having the concurrence of her friends, as| 
expressed in their certificates, she left home in the 
Seventh month of that year. She entered on this 
engagement under much discouragement, it being 
a time of war, and much unsettlement among the 


|and preserve those who had left all to follow him.” 


‘cajah had much to communicate respecting Israel’s 


\yond which no person of the male sex was allowed 


great Shepherd had not forsaken me.” 

“ Seventh mo. 19th. Attended a meeting at Fal- 
lowfield, appointed by Micajah Collins, in which I 
was bowed in supplication, under a particular exer- 
cise that the Lord would be pleased to strengthen 


“ Fifth-day, 21st. Went on to meeting at Lam- 
peter, where we were favoured to witness the own- 
ing of Truth to our comfort and satisfaction. Mi- 


journey out of Egypt into the land of Canaan. I, 
a poor little one, had to cast a mite into the trea- 
sury for the encouragement of some present, who 
felt as if they were wounded and half dead, through 
the weakness of the flesh, and the reasonings of 
their soul’s enemy. ‘Truth, I believe, reigned over) 
all to the mutual comfort of the visitors and visited. 
All blessing and praise be ascribed unto Him, who| 
is forever worthy.” 
(To be continued.) 


~~ > ——. 
For “The Friend.” 


Extracts from W. C. Bryant’s Letters of a Traveller 
(1858.) 


(Concluded from page 285.) 


SCHOOLS IN ALGIERS. 


In this dreary maze of dim lancs, that made 
me think of the passages in an ant-hill, we came 
to an Arab school, the door of which was open to 
the street. In the midst of a crowd of boys seated 
without any particular order on the floor, sat the 
long-bearded and turbaned master, in a white) 
Arab dress, with his back against the wall, and a} 
stick in his hand, like that with which the New 
England farmers drive their oxen, long enough to | 
reach the most distant corner of the room. The} 
boys were all shouting their lessons together, and | 
woe to the wight who was silent. 

Just before we entered upon the broader streets 
of the city, we stopped at a building, once a Moor- | 
ish dwelling of the first order, in which a French | 
school for young ladies was noW kept. A polite 
young woman showed us the rooms. Here at the 
entrance was the spacious aute-room, where the 
guests of the Moorish owner were lodged, and be- 


to penetrate; here was the inner court, with its} 
columns sculptured in Italy, and its fountain in the | 
midst; here were walls gay with Dutch tiles;) 
here was the staircase leading to the secret apart- 
ments, and here on the third floor, was the mara- 
bout or little chapel in which the family offered | 
their prayers. It is now dedicated to the Virgin, 
a little image of whom, crowned with a chaplet| 
of artificial roses in miniature, stood on a pedestal. | 
I inquired the number of pupils in this school. | 
“There are 129 of them,” said the young lady. 
“Any natives?” “ Many; the daughters of| 
Israelites, who here receive a European education.” 
NEGRO WOMEN, 


In returning to our hotel, we passed several 





astonished to see how some of them had been 
dried to skeletons by time and the climate; they 
seemed the very personification of famine. 


THE FUTURE OF ALGERIA, 


The time must shortly arrive when Algiers will 
be altogether a French city, and all the ports on 
the coast will be inhabited by families of European 
origin or descent. At present, Algiers is supposed 
to contain in its walls and suburbs 100,000 per. 
sons, chiefly of the original Moslem population, 
but of these the number is rapidly diminishing, 
They have but few arts or occupations which they 
can successfully pursue in competition with the 
artisans and workmen from Europe; and while 
this is the case, it will be their fate to waste away 
from year to year. As they drop off, their places 
will be supplied by emigrants from Europe. A 
vast mass of Moslem population will remain in the 
interior, which for a long time to come will be but 
slowly affected by the influences of European civili- 
zation. 

ROME, 


It has been an infinite relief to us to come away 
from the noisy and dirty city of Naples, swarming 
with blackguards and beggars, and pass a few 
days in this quiet place. Iremember when Rome 
was as dirty as Naples; it has now become a city 
of clean, well-swept streets. ‘There is here no 
ostentatious display of rags and disgusting defor- 
mities by those who ask alms, such as you encoun- 
ter at every step that you take in Naples. There 
are beggars here, it is true—quite enough of them, 
but not so many as formerly. Every time I come 


to Rome, I see some external change for the bet- 


ter; I perceive that something has been done for 
the embellishment of the city or the public conve- 
nience. * * * New houses have been built, 
and those who have employed their money in this 
way, I am told, find their advantage in it. The 
increase in the number of houses implies an in- 
crease in the population. There is certainly an 
increase in the number of artists residing here, 
and Rome is now more than ever the great gene- 
ral school of art. * * * The French hold 
Rome yet—for the Pope. Every morning the streets 
resound with the tramp of Gallic cavalry. ‘Troops 
of heavy Norman horse drink from troughs filled 
by the waters of the Claudian Aqueduct, and in 
the massive baths of Diocletian are locked up the 
thunders which at a momeut’s notice may batter 
down the city. The stranger who wanders near 
them with a cigar, is warned away by the French 
guards. ‘There is a French police here, to which 
the Italian is subsidiary, and it is said to be much 
the better of the two. 


THE CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. 


At Ferrara, I found the living engaged in beat- 
ing ‘down the old houses of the city to make 
room for gardens, and several people were busy in 


ithe street before the house of Ariosto and in other 


places, picking out the grass that grew between the 
paving stones. In Venice I was told of one new 
house that was going up, but it was on an old 
foundation. But though the buildings of Venice 


Indians on the frontiers, near some of the places/negro women sitting by the way, with baskets of 
included in her prospect, but she was enabled to|bread or of fruit for sale, and met others carrying 
cast her care on the Lord, and to trust in that| burdens on their heads or in their arms. “ These 
Arm which had hitherto been her support and |persons,” said our friend, “ were slaves some years 
help. since, and the French conquest set them free. 

The following extracts from some memorandums | Their conduct since shows what good creatures 
made during the journey, may be interesting to the they are; their former owners have fallen into ex- 
reader, viz: jtreme poverty, and these women support them by 

“Second-day morning. Much bowed down in’ their industry.”” Of course those who were slaves 
mind, having a perilous journey before me, and a before the French conquest, which took place in 
fecling sense of poverty and weakness, under which |1830, could not be very young now, yet I was 


‘remain the same, in other respects its aspect has 
strangely altered within a few years past. Anew 
northern invasion has descended upon these islets 
of the lagoons, from the banks of the Danube, 
bringing with it Vienna beer, sausages and sour- 
lerout. You meet at every other step, people with 
flaxen hair and white cye-brows ; listen, and you 
perceive that they are talking German ; they are 
‘an importation from Austria. German beer-gar- 
dens are opened; German restaurants abound, 
| where a few years ago it was not easy to find an 
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eating-house ; men in military uniform, speaking| built on the Swiss streams to manufacture for the effort it would not make a greater disturbance in 
the harsh dialect of Southern Germany, are stroll-| world, without much disfiguring the grand aspect) the equilibrium of the sea than would the fall of 
ing about everywhere. At the principal hotels)of Swiss scenery. In going up any of their moun-| rain supposed. 
you are served by German waiters and chamber-|tains, you hear the bells of their herds for a vast 

maids. Milan is not Germanized to the same ex-| distance around you. A million of neat cattle are For “The Friend.” 
tent as Venice, but I doubt whether the people are|fed in the pastures, with a million and a quarter| Letter from Oliver Paxson to George Churchman. 
better satisfied with the rule under which they live.|of sheep and goats, and the woods which supply} As we have given a number of the letters of 
“The revolution,” said one of them to me, “ took} fuel for the forges and foundries, furnish bark for| G, C., setting forth his views respecting an advance 
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place ten years ago, and yet they treat us as if it tanning the skins of these animals. - In the forest} made in the religious Society of Friends, during 


were an event of yesterday. At every hour of 
the day we are made to feel that we are a con- 
quered race. The military chief under the Aus- 
trian government, General Gyulai, the successor of 
Radetsky, is the harsher master of the two.” It 
was saddening to remain among a people submit- 
ting gloomily to their condition of slavery, and it 
was with a sense of relief that I entered the Sar- 
dinian dominions, and passing first through a tract 
of yellow green rice-fields, and then through a re- 
gion of fertile meadows, between the grim rocky 
steeps of the Alps on one side and a range of cul- 
tivated hills on the other, reached the city of Turin. 
I seemed to breathe more freely in a freer coun- 
try. In Turin you are surrounded with the tokens 
of cheerful activity, and see marks of prospcrity, 
for which you look vainly in any of the [talian 
cities under the governments to the east and south 
of it. A representative government, freedom of 
the press and freedom of trade have brought back 
to this part of Italy the impulses to enterprise, the 
energy and steadiness of action, which centuries 
a0 made the Italian republics so great and pow- 
erful. 


THE MANUFACTURES OF SWITZERLAND. 


The Swiss are among the most ingenious of the 
European nations; they possess in a high degree 
the constructive faculty; you have only to look at 
their houses to be convinced of this. It seems to 
me that they are the best carpenters in the world. 
The Swiss peasantry are lodged, I believe, in more 
spacious dwellings than any other peasantry in 
Kurope—dwellings as admirably suited for their 
climate as they are picturesque. Under their over- 
shadowing roofs, which form a shelter from their 
hot suns in summer, they hang the outer walls 
with balconies and galleries, which form passages 
above the deep snows of their winters. The ends 
of the beams and rafters and the braces are shaped 
into ornamental projections, so that what would 
otherwise be a deformity, becomes the grace of the 
building. The Swiss were long ago the best bridge- 
builders in Europe, of which the bridge at Schaff- 
hausen, destroyed by the French in the latter part 
of the last century, constructed entirely of timber, 
with a span of 365 feet, yet without any support 
except at the two ends, was a remarkable example. 
In the long winters of the Alpine regions, the pea- 
sants employ themselves in carving with their pen- 
knives, figures and images, and objects of various 
kinds out of wood, with all the patience and nicety 
of Chinese artisans and a hundred times the ele- 
gance. Qn the high roads of the valleys of the 
Bernese Oberland, the traveller will have the chil- 
dren of the herdsmen trotting beside him, offering 
him for a single franc the miniature of a Swiss 
cottage, carved with all the delicacy of frost-work. 
* * * The Swiss have important natural ad- 
vantages for manufacturing pursuits. Their moun- 
tains abound with ores of the useful metals; enor- 
mous forests are at hand to supply the furnaces in 
Which these ores are smelted, and the torrents 
which rush down the mountain-sides wield the 
hammers by which the metals are beaten into 
plates and bars. A calculating Yankee would be 
shocked to see the proportion of water-power in 
this country running to waste. Mills might be 





cantons, the driver of your carriage will point out, | his time, in the administration of the discipline, in 
from time to time, in some gorge of the mountains,|the education of its children, and in some other 
where the stream comes down through the forest,| points, it may be profitable to peruse a letter of an- 
a large building in which glass is made. other worthy of that day, who appears to have 
I was not, therefore, unprepared to see in the||ooked on a darker side of the picture. The let- 
exhibition at Berne a creditable collection of objects ter is, on various accounts, worthy of preservation. 
wrought of iron and other useful metals. Here 
were fire-engines, locomotives for the railways, “New Hope, Ninth mo. Ist, 1803. 
which the people of the confederation are building} ‘Dear Friend,—Thy kind remembrance of the 
in all parts of their country; engines for the|Sixth month last, was very acceptable; but on 
steamers on the lakes, and machines for calico-| viewing the subject of epistolary correspondence, I 
printing, all of admirable workmanship; here were| found two obstructions to arise; first, how to ad- 
stoves for kitchen and parlour, of cast or sheet- | dress a Father ;—second, upon what subject. How- 
iron, which certainly in finish, if not in other re-|ever, as I feel my mind free from embarrassment, 
spects, were beyond what we produce in our coun-| shall simply proceed as way may open. 
try; here were busts and statuettes in cast-iron,| ‘I hope I can sayin truth, [ have had some 
well designed, of a smoothness of surface equal to! experience in religious observations, for more than 
porcelain, and great precision of outline, and sam-| forty years. And as the welfare of our religious 
ples of cutlery which might almost bear compari-| Society has ever been near to my heart, I shall 
son with the cutlery of Great Britain. The Swiss| offer a few remarks upon it.—About that long ago, 
inake their own pins in the mills at Schaffhausen.| there was a large number of well qualified minis- 
Of their watches I say nothing, since in that|ters in the Society; in general, more in the sim- 
branch of industry they work with greater nicety|plicity than at present :—and its gradual declen- 
and precision than the people of any other country,| sion must be the subject of this epistle. 
and even furnish a large proportion of the mecha-| ‘Soon after the close of the French war, there 
nism of what are called English watches. Five| was a considerable advance in the price of country 
cantons in Switzerland employ in watch-making| produce; Friends began to add house to house, and 
36,000 persons. field to field ; places of business were enlarged ; to 
Of course there were many samples of carving| accommodate which, recourse was had to hired or 
in wood, but these were excelled by the carvings} bought servants, often of bad characters, and these 
in ivory, an art which seems to have sprung na-/mixed with Friends’ children; with which, other 
turally from the national skill in wood carving.| circumstances combined, such as the keeping two 
Among them I noticed a little group of trees,| fires in one family, perhaps two tables, Xc., and 
wrought with such delicacy, that it seemed as if the| thus eagerly pursuing the things of this life, oppor- 
foliage must tremble and turn with the wind. tunities of solid retirement became less frequent, 
In the north, they slay animals for their fur;}and not so much zeal in getting young people to 
but the Swiss find a substitute for fur in the skins} week-day meetings; for we had not only First-day 
of the birds which haunt the lakes. There were|morning and Week-day meetings, but in summer, 
numerous samples of muffs, tippets and cuffs,!meetings in the afternoon of First-days; also, 
formed of this material; some of them of a sil-| Quarterly, Monthly, General, and Youth’s Meet- 
very whiteness, others nearly black, all of them|ings; all of these, since my time, were strictly at- 
extremely light, smooth and glistening. The/tended by faithful Friends. But as the desire of 
names of the birds which had been made to yield| outward gain increased, those meetings, particularly 
this singular contribution to the national fair, were|in the afternoon, became burdensome; and parents 
annexed to the articles—they were mostly water-| began to go themselves in the morning, and send 
fowl of the grebe family, and the kinds related] their young folks in the afternoon. This gave rise 
to it. to complaints of disorder among the youth; and, 
to remedy these, the language was, among the ac- 
An Inch of Rain on the Atlantic—Lieut.|tive part of Society, ‘lay them down ; for they are 
Maury thus computes the effect of a single inch of|rather places of corruption than improvement.’ 
rain falling on the Atlantic ocean: The Atlantic} “On this occasion, my mouth was first opened 
includes an area of twenty-five millions of square|in meetings of discipline, in support of them; for I 
miles. Suppose an inch of rain to fall upon only|could recollect the sheds, the shades, the school- 
one-fifth of this vast expanse. It would weigh,| houses, and other places, where my soul had very 
says our author, three hundred and sixty thousand| memorable baptisms. But down they went, and 
millions of tons; and the salt which, as water, it|in a while the Youths’ Meetings, and most of our 
held in solution in the sea, and which, when that|General Meetings, were also laid down. ‘The 
water was taken up as vapor, was left behind to|love of money is indeed the root of all evil,’ when 
disturb equilibrium, weighed sixteen millions more] the gift is preferred to the Giver. The wonderful 
of tons, or nearly twice as much as all the ships|lengths many of our Society have gone in specula- 
in the world could carry at a cargo each. It|tions, some in land, some in trade to sea; and, 
might fall in an hour, or it might fall in a day ;|shall I say, some in English horses;—too little of 
but, occupy what time it might in falling, this rain|the yea and nay amongst us in our traffic, and in- 
is calculated to exert so much force—which is in-|tercourse in the world, ae 
conceivably great—in disturbing the equilibrium| “Some of our First-day meetings,in many places, 
of the ocean. If all the water discharged by the|are yet large; but the honest feeling soul is often 
Mississippi river during the year were taken up in| wounded with beholding the young people collected, 
one mighty measure, and cast into the ocean at one| viewing their fine horses,—speaking of their per- 
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formances,—their blood,—their pedigree, forget- 
ing the precious blood of Him that was shed to 
redeem from the inordinate love of creaturely en- 
joyments ;—many of the middle ranks, in other 
companies, inquiring the price of produce at the 
mill, merchant shop, or Philadelphia market; or, 
perhaps, turn to political inquiry, who is candidate 
for this or that office in government. It is very 
observable that members of these descriptions are 
often early at the meeting place, but late in taking 
their seats. Notwithstanding the departures from 
the right ways of the Lord are evidently great, 
and I fear the ministry has not altogether escaped 
the contagion,—yet I believe there is a remnant 
scattered up and down in the Society, that go 
mourning on their way, with sackcloth underneath; 
and it may be the number of these is greater than 
I have sometimes apprehended. May they in- 
crease, is my desire; for I believe they are as 
ballast, and have been the means of preserving the 
Society from wreck. 

“Great, indeed, has been the mercy and long- 
suffering of our God. He hath hewn us by his 
prophets, and slain us by the word of his mouth. 
Divine admonition hath beensabundantly repeated. 
Oh, that our ears were opened to the instructions 
that have been offered these forty or fifty years 
past. The general death of hedges,--the wars,— 
the frequent droughts,—the floods,—the hail,— 
the thunder and lightning,—the repeated visita- 
tions of a pestilential fever in our metropolis,— 
loudly proclaim the omniscience and omnipresence 
of an all-wise, overruling God. 

“Tt is by no means my choice to seck for failings 
amongst our own people; but I believe there is abun- 


gently to the spot beneath the window, following The New Man-Monkey, 

every movement of the urchin with the keenest} At the London Royal Institution, recently, Pro. 
anxiety, and extending wide his leather apron as |fessor Owen delivered a lecture to a crowded audi- 
he gazed upwards to watch the first symptom of|ence on the Gorilla, the recently-discovered animal 
giddiness which should occur to the bold little|of Central Africa, which bears the nearest resem. 
adventurer. As the child drew nearer to the lion,|blance to man of any one of the monkey tribe 
the ledge no longer afforded such firm footing, and |that has hitherto been discovered, not excepti 
presently, with a loud ery, he pitched over, from|the chimpanzee. The first traces of this creature 
that terrific height, right into—the leather apron|were made known in England in 1847, and from 
of the blacksmith, which sustained the shock with-|the bones and the sketches of it which Professor 
out failing, and in another moment the little prince | Owen received from missionaries, he inferred that 
was restored safe and well to his royal parents,|the Gorilla was one of the most highly-developed 
who, in token of their gratitude, took immediate|species of the monkey group. In August last 
charge of the fortune of the brave young workman, |a specimen of the Gorilla, preserved in spirits, 


and bestowed upon him a handsome pension with 
the title of baron, to both of which he has done 
honour during a well-spent, useful life.” 


—_—_ +o —. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Although I seldom read poetical effusions, I feel 


was reveived at the British Museum, and a well- 
executed drawing of it, by Wolff, was exhibited, 
Professor Owen first pointed out the anatomical 
characteristics of the Gorilla, which distinguished 
it from other species of monkeys, and he after. 
wards mentioned such particulars of its habits as 


free to say for the encouragement of the writer of|he has collected from those who have visited that 


“ What doest thou here, Elijah?” that I was inte- 
rested and edified ; and think when there is ability 
to let fall the handsful of like kind, the gleaners 
may gather to profit. 

In addition to what has already appeared in re- 
gard to George Fox, please publish the following 
paragraph : 

“But as in the primitive times some rose up 
against the blessed apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, even among those that they had turned to 
the hope of the gospel, and who became their 
greatest trouble, so this man of God had his share 
of suffering from some who were convinced by him, 
who, through prejudice or mistake, ran against 


|part of Africa where it is found. 

The points in which it approaches nearer to man 
than any other quadrumanous animal, are the 
shorter arm—particularly the shortness of the 
humerus compared with the fore-arm, a longer 
development of the great toe, a projecting nose- 
bone, and the arrangement of the bones of the 
feet to enable the creature to stand more erect. 
The drawing of the Gorilla from the specimen in 
|the British Museum, though only two-thirds grown, 
represented a most formidable animal, and, com- 
pared with the skeleton of the full-grown specimen, 
the skeleton of man seemed very slim and deli- 
cate. Not only are the bones and muscles caleu- 





dant cause for mourning on my own account, and|him as one who sought dominion over conscience ; | lated to give great strength, but the large capacity 
on account of my fellow-members; yet have I not|because he pressed, by his presence or epistles, ajof the chest indicated the powerful energy with 
desired to appear unto men to fast ;—but could I}ready and zealous compliance with such good and| which they were stimulated. 


be more frequently favoured with thy mount Pisgah 
prospects, it would tend to my consolation. 

“ Having thus, in a broken manner, made some 
remarks on our Society, shall conclude with this 
short addition, that I can say to my fellow-mem- 
bers in society generally, as a wise man said of his 
country, after having reproved the weakness and 
wickedness of it : 

“¢England, with all thy faults, I love thee still—My 
country.’—CowPeErR. 

“T expect, on the 10th inst., to set out as com- 
panion to Wm. Blakey, who is bound in spirit to 
visit the seed in part of New Jersey and New 
York ; I find it awful, especially as there is little 
to be looked for, but suffering; yet I sometimes 
have this consoling view, ‘ those that suffer with the 
Master are to reign with Him.’ 

“OLIVER PAxson.” 


Presence of Mind.—While the present Prince 
of Prussia, then an infant of some three years of 
age, was staying at the Palace of Babelsberg, by 
some negligence of his nurse he was left alone for 
a few minutes in an apartment on the third floor. 
With the marvellous instinct of mischief peculiar 
to children of that age, the little prince -took im- 
mediate advantage of the absence of the nurse to 
accomplish a feat, of which he had doubtless been 
for a long time ambitious, and which consisted in 
an agreeable walk outside the window, upon the 
narrow ledge of the coping stone, whence he could 
conveniently climb up the back of the lion ram- 
pant which supports the entablature of the frontis- 
piece which adorns the building. A blacksmith’s 
workman, who had been sent for to execute some 
repairs in the palace, was just coming up the gar- 
den, and beheld with horror the situation of the 
child. With true prettnce of mind, he hastened 


wholesome things, as tended to an orderly conver- 
sation about the affairs of the church, and in their 
walking before men. That which contributed to 
this ill work, was in some a begrudging of this 
meek man the love and esteem he had and deserved 
in the hearts of the people, and weakness in others 
that were taken with their groundless suggestions 
of imposition and blind obedience.” 
———ee-- - 
For “The Friend.” 
THE HOMELY MADE BEAUTIFUL. 
I saw a rude mis-shapen fence, 
With a Clematis by its side, 
Which grew luxuriantly, and thence 
Sent its long branches far and wide, 
Covering the rough unsightly wood 
With its green leaves and blossoms fair,— 
Till rugged posts and railing stood 
Enclosed in bloom and beauty there : 
Rough crooked boughs grew fair to sight, 
Set in that picture of delight. 


I saw a poor wood-skirted cot; 

Yet true heart-love therein was found, 
With sweet content in lowly lot, 

Whilst peace, the humble dwelling crowned : 
Around were cheerful children seen, 

At homely work, or active play ; 
And on its logs, and mossed roof green, 

The brightest sunbeams seemed to stay : 
And hearts within, and birds above, 
Sang sweetly to this home of love. 


I saw a woman, low her birth,— 
Of outward learning scant Ler store,— 
One of the humblest of the earth, 
Yet she the cross of Jesus bore; 
Thus of His glory made an heir, 
True knowledge to her soul was given ; 
Of courtesy, a graceful share, 
Of love, the very life of heaven: 
A kindly plenitude came down, 
And with the cross, she won the crown! N., 


———->——__—__ 


Never neglect an opportunity to sow good seed. 


The part of Africa where the Gorilla is found, 
lies from the equator to 20 degrees South on the 
Western portion, in a hilly country, abounding in 
‘palm-trees and luxuriant vegetation. Its food 
| consists of fruit and vegetables, and its habitation 
is the woods, where it constructs nests of the inter- 
(twined boughs, perched at heights varying from 
twelve feet to fifty. It avoids the presence of the 
negroes, and is seldom seen, but it is known to them 
as “the stupid old man.” The want of intelligence 
that has induced the negroes to give it that name, 
is shown by its carrying away fruits and sugar- 
canes singly, instead of tying them together and 
carrying several off at the same time. It isin 
thus returning to take away its provender into the 
woods piecemeal, that the negroes. take the oppor- 
tunity of waiting for and shooting it. The Gorilla 
is a formidable enemy to encounter, and, in case 
the gun misses its mark, or only maims the animal, 
the negro is quickly overtaken and killed, or 
dreadfully mangled by the canine teeth of the 
creature. Sometimes, when a negro is passing, 
unawares, under a tree in which a Gorilla is seated, 
it will reach down its arm and snatch the man up 
by the throat, and hold him till he is strangled. 
The elephant is an object of its attack, as they 
both live on the same food ; and, holding on to 
high branch with its hind feet, it will stoop down 
and strike the elephant with a club. The Gorilla 
exhibits a strong attachment to its young, as an 
instance of which, it was mentioned, that a female 
and her two young ones having been seen in a tree, 
she snatched up one and ran with it into the woods, 
and then returned to fetch the other. Her retreat 
had, in the meantime, been cut off, and when the 
gun was levelled at her, as she held her young 
one to her breast, she waved her arm as if to 
beseech for mercy. But it was in vain; for 
bullet was sent through her heart, and the 
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young one was wounded and captured. The|ciplinary “ tribulations,” through and out of which! for good ; both to the establishing yourselves upon 
Gorilla is sometimes seen walking erect, with its|the righteous of every age and generation have! the holy Rock of life, (who was the foundation of 
arms behind its neck; its usual mode of progres-|been brought, ere they could stand before the! the sufferers, the prophets and the apostles, who is 
sion, however, is on all-fours. Professor Owen|throne, arrayed in the white robes of righteousness| the Anointed and the Saviour,) and to the answer- 
mentioned several other points in the habits of the|and salvation. ing that of God in all people. 


animal, as weli as in its osteology, to show its 


When the hearts of Friends generally, through- 


nearer approach to man than other animals of the|out our borders, shall become thus individually 
tribe; and he concluded by alluding to the fossil|chastened and made faithful to their Lord and 
remains of quadrumanes, to show that the Gorilla,| Master, through the fellowship of his sufferings ; 
like man, had not existed till the earth had attained | when they shall have no points to carry but sub- 
its present condition, mission and obedience to his will, and to keep the 
oo word of his patience; when they are brought to 

For “The Friend.” | build over against their own houses, to watch over) 

Exhortation—Bncouragement. their own vineyards the more, and over the vine-| 

This is a day in which, looking at the state of|yards of others, it may be, the less; and when the 
the militant church, it may with much truth bejcry is mightily raised to him, who gathered our 
said, “ The whole head is sick, and the whole heart| forefathers to be a people, that he will still visit, 
faint.” A day in which it is not worth while for| water, and preserve this vine, there is no doubt 
us longingly to look, either to superior meetings or| but that He, who remains to be the Counsellor and 
to individuals, for that help, encouragement and jever present Helper of his people, will arise in his 
sympathy, which used to be so forthcoming, as well|own majesty and might, and will again magnify 
as so animating and strengthening. But, though|his name, and make it honourable. He will esta- 
this be the case, I believe our christian duty de-|blish, strengthen, and settle those who have sin- 
mands from us individually and collectively that|cerely, though feebly, stood for his name and cause 
regard and deference which is imperatively due to|through faith-tried conflicts. He will be a spirit 
those in Christ before us, and from inferior to su-|of judgment to them that sit in judgment, and| 
perior meetings. And it has seemed to me, that|strength to them that turn the battle to the gate. 
if concerned Friends of Monthly and other meet-|He will reanimate, reanoint, and even raise up sons) 
ings, would be willing to dwell patiently and meekly, |and daughters, who shall become standard-bearers| 








“So live in the Spirit, that mortifieth all, and 
cireumciseth all, and baptizeth all, that, in the Spi- 
rit you may sow to the Spirit, and of the Spirit 
reap life eternal. My desires are, that you may 
be all alive to God, and live in the unity of the 
Spirit, which is the bond of the heavenly peace, 
which passeth the knowledge of the world ; so that 
the eternal joys may transcend all your sufferings, 
and carry you above them ; and thus in love to 
God, and in love to your persecutors, you can pray 
for them, in that you suffer for their good. And 
this suffering is above all the sufferings in the world 
without love and charity, which maketh one an- 
other to suffer for getting the upper hand. But 
such are not the sufferers of the true Lord Jesus, 
who suffered though he was a-top of all, yet he 
made none to suffer; and when he was reviled, he 
reviled not again, but said, ‘ Father, forgive them,’ 
and committed himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously. So let the same mind be in you, as was 
in Christ Jesus ; for the apostle said, that they had 
the mind of Christ; and he, the Lamb, overcame, 
and the Lamb hath the victory, and his sanctified 
ones follow him: glory to his Name forever, amen! 


under their respective burdens and exercises, (and|in his house. And he will gather the children also,} Holy! worthy of praises !” 


we must have them of some description or other,)|that out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
that relief in a way and time we see not, would/hosannas may be sung to his everlastingly worthy 
come from Him, who knoweth the end from the|name. 

beginning, and who ever regardeth the sorrows} Then, though some may have wept bitterly, even 
and the afilictions of His people. If we believe|to the refusing to be comforted, “ because of the 
that the ear of our compassionate Lord Jesus is spoiling of the daughter of my people,” yet there} 


eouumneguineanen 
For “The Friend.” 
The Honest Confession. 
The following occurrence transpired a few years 
past, and on serious reflection, I was unwilling it 
should go to the grave with myself, who have, at 


ever open to the sighs and the groans of his peeled 
and plaintive heritage, that his tenderest love and 
mercy are unto his poor, dependent and crying 
children, saying in language the most consoling, 


remains to be balm in Gilead, and a Physician 
there. And while the chaste and fervent breath- 


ing of our hearts should be unto Him, from whom) 
all help must come either to us as individuals or| 


“Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she|to the church, let us seek to gird up the loins of, 
should not have compassion on the son of her|the mind, be sober, and hope tothe end. For the 
womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget| Lord will never forget Zion, nor neglect to sustain! 
thee,” how should we be engaged, and the more|her poor with bread. In the grateful language of 
earnestly, the more grievous the dispensation, to|the Psalmist, ‘The goodness of God endureth con- 
have our hearts, individually, kept contrite, in- | tinually.” He will ever have respect unto the) 


ward, humble, watchful and prayerful before him; |contrite and lowly wherever they are. He will} forgiveness. 


remembering that to all times is applicable his|fulfil his covenant concerning these. He will re- 
ancient declaration: “He that goeth forth and|member the congregation of his poor forever. To 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall, doubtless, | Him then let us look, and to Him let our hearts be| 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves /lifted up in humble confidence, though it be a day 
with him.” And in another place it is said of the|of great stripping, and of much confusion and, 
Lord’s people, “They shall come with weeping, | trouble. 
and with supplications will I lead them.” The following comfortable and enlivening lines 
It is recorded by a deeply tried servant of the|from the pen of George Fox, have seemed parti- 
Most High, that “ suffering is work done.” And the|cularly applicable to our state. He desires his 
apostle Paul says to the Colossians, “ I rejoice in my |friends not to be amazed at the weather, alluding 
sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind |to the storms of persecution, which were then be- 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body's |falling them. “ Always,” he continues, “the just 
sake, which is the church.” And the apostle James, | suffered by the unjust, but the just had the domi- 


S) 





—“Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have|zon. Though the waves and storms be high, yet 


| the copying of this, entered the eighty-sixth year 
of my age. Under these impressions, I have put 
it on paper, with desires it may help my humble 
readers, on their strait and narrow way, to never- 
ending felicity. 

One cool morning, some years since, I was at 
work near the road-side, when there came a man 
to me, and although he had had a ride of six or 
seven miles, I think he was there before six o'clock 
in the morning. He told me he had come to ask 
I let him know I was ignorant as to 
what he wished me to forgive him. He then told 
me that he and two others had gone into my apple 
orchard, and taken a parcel of apples; that he 
thought if he had used his influence at that time, 
he might have prevented there being any carried 
away; but as he did not do so, he would pay for 
the whole that were taken, which, he insisted, 
was not less than six bushels. He also told me 
that he had had a dream, in which he thought 
that he and some others went into a man’s corn- 
field, and were stealing corn, and that he awoke 
under feelings of sadness and distress, that he 
should be guilty of such disgraceful conduct. I 
told him I thought that that was to show him, he 


spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example of| your faith will keep you, so as to swim above them,| might as well have gone into my cornfield, as into 
suffering, affliction and of patience. Behold, we|for they are but for a time, and the truth ts with-|my apple orchard. It had become a subject of so 
count them happy which endure. Ye have heard|out time. Therefore keep on the mountain of|much weight, that he came without the money; 
of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of|holiness, but after a little while, he sent it tome. I asked 
the Lord: that the Lord is very pitiful, and of ten-| “Do not think that anything shall outlast the} him if he wished me to keep the matter secret? He 
der mercy.” I believe that if sueh are in their|truth, which standeth sure—and is over that, which| did not enjoin that on me, and it seemed of little 
measure patient and faithful in all the individual|is out of the truth. So be faithful, and dive im that| consequence to him. I told him, as he had come 
exercises of spirit that may be dispensed or per-|which does not think the time long. Suffer as|\of his own accord, confessed his fault, and made 
mitted, keeping their eye single to the Lord, and|/ambs, my friends: let all your wills be subjected) full satisfaction, it was not much discredit to him. 
watching unto prayer with all perseverance, that| with patience, which hath the victory, and runneth} Now, beloved fellow-creatures, this person, by 
he will not only look down upon them in their/the race, and obtaineth the crown of life. By faith| yielding to the power of Divine Grace, became so 
captivity with regard and mercy, and in his own|the holy men of God had the victory, as you may| condemned, that he wanted peace of mind, and to 
time cast up a way for them to walk in, but that/see at large in Hebrews xi. So, nothing is over-|obtain that, he had to go the way Truth pointed 
he will also, in unspeakable love and condescen-|come by any man’s will, but by faith that giveth| out; and having, through mercy, obtained Divine 
sion, put their tears into his bottle, and will reckon|access to God, in which they please God. And| pardon, he then had to hunt up him whom he had 
the trials and confliets that assail, among those dis-|thus I do believe, that all your sufferings will be| wronged, and ask forgiveness of him. This he 
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did with so much honesty and self-abasement, it 
rejoiced my heart. I have often recurred to the 
circumstance since it took place. After he had made 
a full settlement of the matter, and got his break- 
fast, with what pleasant cheerfulness he seemed 
to pursue his way home, as if he had got from un- 
der a heavy burden! Qh, I thought, what a happy 
experience, to know that our sins have gone before- 
hand to judgment, not been left to follow after, 
and make a death-bed most unhappy, with eternity 
in view. 








he exalted himself in Israel. 


of heart. 


pride of the human heart; to overcome our 


So true it is, that| strict sort of life from the liberty of the conversa. 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, is but| tion of the world, exposed us to the censures of 
through suffering, through meekness and lowliness| many, as humourists, conceited, and self-righteous 


persons, &c. But it was our preservation from 


A deep and abiding sense of our own unworthi-|many snares, to which others were continually ex- 
ness, short-coming, and great dependence, is the) posed by the prevalency of the lust of the eye, 
safe and only favourable ground for our preserva-|the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life, that 
tion and ‘growth. As it is the Lord’s invariable| wanted no occasions or temptations to excite them 
way in dealing with His children, to humble the| abroad in the converse of the world.” 


The god of this world seems so to have blinded 


strength by his weakness; and then out of this|the eyes of many of us, that we really see not the 
weakness, abasedness, and passiveness to make|innovations upon, and the lapses and departures 
strong in Him. Yea, herein is His strength “made| from what is here set forth, as from the original 
perfect,” that no flesh may glory. Now when any} doctrines and practices of Quakerism. Nor what 
depart from this, through pride of heart, through|room there is for the application of the verse, as 








I would therefore encourage all to invite and 
cultivate humility ; that it may enable us to lay 
great self so low, as not to get between us and Di- 
vine conviction and forgiveness. J. D. 


Ohio, Fifth month, 1859. 
a 
For “ The Friend.” 


«Lest any man fail of the Grace of God.” 


This is a day of much leisure and ease to the 
flesh. So that it is to be feared where the love 
thereof, with the indulgence of self which springs 
from it, is allowed too much to prevail, we shall, 
without great watchfulness, become an outward 
and a lukewarm people. Finding the daily cross, 
with the daily watchfulness unto prayer irksome, 
and the renewings of the Holy Ghost painful and 
mortifying to seek and to strive after, we are in 
great danger of taking up with a false rest,—a 
rest short of that prepared for the people of God, 
and thus imperceptibly to slide into the religion of 
the day—a striving in our own wills and ability 
to do good, and hereby to attain “a name to live,” 
while we are spiritually withered, or even dead to 
the life of righteousness inwardly revealed; and 
are become strangers to that enriching peace, 
which our Holy Redeemer gives, and which those 
experience who, through his unmerited mercy, re- 
tain the dew of their youth, being engaged to walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called, 
and to be made free through submission to the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 

However gifted and favoured any may be, they 
have no fresh springs or fountain of their own to 
resort to in times of drought, of exigency, or dan- 
ger. The Lord alone must be the consolation and 
sufficiency of his people. He alone can infuse 
true peace and serenity into the bosom, and woe to 
us if we attempt to assume them, or to attain them 
by climbing up any other way, than that tribulated 
one cast up for all His to walk, and to be pre- 
served in. “Jf ye suffer with Christ,” saith the 
Apostle, “ ye shall also reign with Him.” And 
to Timothy, his dearly beloved son, he enjoins, 
“Be thou partaker of the affliction of the gospel 
according to the power of God.” It is good also 
to remember the exhortation, ‘‘ We see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour. 
For it became him for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation per- 
ject through suffering.” Oh! the indispensable 
necessity of this suffering process. How it tends 
to bind the strong man; to bring down, and to 
lay low, and to preserve in the quiet habitation ; 
in the littleness, the meekness, the teachableness, 
the gentleness, the true, tender and contrite state. 
Neither is there spiritual health nor safety for any 
out of this. “For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation also abounds by 
Christ.” “It is not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps.” And the Psalmist, under an humbling 
sense of his great dependence, says: “ All my 
springs are in Thee.” It is recorded also for our 
learning, that when Ephraim was a child, then the 
Lord loved him: and when he spake trembling, 

































through dislike of daily dependence and restraint, 
through fear of baptisms and the flaming sword, 
through disgust of the simplicity and littleness, 
saying with unhumbled Israel, “ Our souls loathe 
this light bread,” how do such draw down the 
Lord’s righteous judgments upon them, who, for 
their disobedience or rebellion, allows them per- 
haps to wander without habitation in a strange 
way; and finally to take up with, and to delight 
in things, which in more favoured seasons, when 
the candle of the Lord shone upon their heads, 
they would have despised; saying, had it been 
foretold them, with poor Hazael, “‘Is thy servant 
a dog that he should do this great thing?” 

Oh! how hath the heart been made sad on these 
accounts, seeing the out-goings and turnings aside 
of many in our poor, stripped Society, who have 
once, it is presumed, known better things. And 
hence the Lord’s chastening judgments are dis- 
pensed to his backsliding people; whose mourn- 
ful language nevertheless is, “ Return unto me, 
and I will return unto you, saith the Lord.” In 
the variety of indiscriminate association, in the 
pomp and infatuation of the boasted “ March of 
Refinement,” in seeking to do much good without 
the Lord’s behest, and in the want of submission, | 
inwardness, and obedience unto Him, not suffering | 
the government to be upon His shoulders, behold| 
the sad cause for the lapse and compromise of| 
Quakerism. On these accounts, and in this way, 
there seems great danger of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends in some places becoming like} 
Ephraim, “ mixed among the people ;” and of gra- 
dually losing their distinguishing character for in- 
troversion and inwardness; for waiting diligently! 
upon the Lord; for abiding often in the tent; for 
tarrying at the city of Jerusalem until endued 
with power from on high, all which so remarkably | 
preserved our early Friends plumb on the living 
foundation, and caused them to become quick of 
understanding in the Lord’s holy fear. They 
must truly have been “a peculiar people, zealous! 
of good works,” whom William Penn could thus) 
beautifully memorize: “We held the truth in| 
the spirit of it, and not in our own spirits, or| 
after our own will and affections. They were 
bowed and brought into subjection, insomuch 
that it was visible to them that knew us, we did 
not think ourselves at our own disposal, to go 
where we list, or say or do what we list, or when 
we list. Our liberty stood in the liberty of the 
Spirit of Truth; and no pleasure, no profit, no| 
fear, no favour could draw us from ‘this retired, 
strict, and watchful frame. We were so far from 
seeking occasions of company, that we avoided 
them what we could, pursuing our own business 
with moderation, instead of meddling with other 





people’s unnecessarily. 

“Our words were few and savoury, our looks 
composed and weighty, and our whole deportment 
very observable. ‘True it is, that this retired and 


. 


dread of the cross, through love of the world,| contrasted with early times :— 


Those days are long past, and new light rises o’er us, 
No longer we suffer such hardship and loss; 

The “ March of Refinement” now opens upon us, 
And points other ways, than the way of the cross. 


As also from the same :— 
’Tis true there are some who, these flow’ry paths fear- 
ing, 
Again and again tell us plainly we stray ; 
Who the standard of ancient simplicity rearing, 
Exhort us to pause, and consider the way. 


But many, though granting their honest igtentions, 
Deem them rigid and narrow, of prejudiced mind ; 

And believe that ’midst thousands of modern inventions, 
Some happy expedient yet we shall find, 


To reconcile things in their nature discordant, 
Inclination and duty no longer at strife ; 
Religion with luxury kindly accordant, 
The peace of the soul, with the pride of this life. 


Familiarity with degeneracy appears to have 
deadened our sensibility to its prevalence, and to 
its enormity; too much realizing the inspired de- 
nunciation, “ Because Ephraim hath made my 
altars to sin, altars shall be unto him to sin.” 
“But the Lord seeth not as man seeth.” “ The 
Lord is a God of judgment, and by him actions 
are weighed.” And unless there is a turning unto 
Him with repentance and amendment of life, and 
with more full purpose of heart to walk and abide 
in Him, there is great danger of tvo many of us 
becoming cast forth as a branch that is withered. 
For it seems to me there is cause for alarm; and 
well may we pause and fear, lest the iniquity of 
Sodom, “ pride, fulness of bread, and abundance 
of idleness,” or that which is no better than idle- 
ness in our daily course, be laid to our charge also. 
The deviations of these may at first have been in 
what seemed to them very little things. But does 
not the wandering maze of error invariably begin 
here? By little and little we grow in stature, in 
grace, and in holiness; and by little and little, 
contemning the day of small things, disobedience, 
blindness, and spiritual death prevail over our 
Satan-deluded hearts. And saith John Griffith, 
[1736,] “ How can weak mortals determine what 
length they will go, when any way is given? 
Most certain it is, they go out greatly to their 
hurt, who take any pleasure at all in the thoughts 
of forbidden things. I have found, by woful ex- 
perience, that when the least way ts given to the 
enemy, he gains much advantage over us, and we 
are greatly enfeebled thereby; so that, instead of 
growing as willows by the water-courses, there is 
danger of withering, and becoming of those that 
draw back, in whom the Lord hath no pleasure.” 

It is in vain to deny that the spoiler hath been 
permitted, in a very lamentable degree, to fall upon 
our summer fruits, and upon our vintage; so that 
joy and gladness is taken from the once plentiful 
field : causing also the mournful fulfilment of the 
prophetic vision: “I saw the tents of Cushan in 
affliction; and the curtains of the land of Midian 
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did tremble.” But are the afflicted and feeble 


remnant enough humbled and chastened for these| what Providence meant to give us.” 
things? Are they truly grieved for the day of|domestic animals, M. Flourens has been proved 


Jacob’s troubles, and for the affliction of Joseph? 


It is written of Nehemiah, that when he heard of|physes takes place in the camel at the age of eight 


the desolations of Jerusalem, he wept, and 
mourned, and fasted, and prayed, before the God 
of heaven. And how eminently He was with him, 
and did prosper him in that which He had put 
into his heart to do. Well, He remains the same 
«J Am” to thisday. ‘The shortness is not on His, 
but on our part. ‘T’o all times is the promise sure : 
“They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
ion which cannot be removed, but abideth forever. 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about his people, from hence- 
forth even forever.” Then may we seck to be 
quickened in inwardness, in watchfulness, in pray- 
er, even to become skilful in lamentation ; weeping 
and interceding, that the Lord will again make 
bare his holy arm; that he will be jealous for his 
land, and pity his people. -There can then be no 
doubt, but that He who hath commended prayer 
even to importunity, and with whom the prayers 
of the righteous avail much, will listen to the cries 
which He putteth into the hearts of his sore-broken, 
contrite little ones. He.will not only deliver the 
souls of these and keep them alive in famine, but 
will call and anoint for the restoration of Zion. 
He will raise up helpers and builders upon the 
walls, who as their day is, so will he cause their 
strength to be: saying in adorable compassion, 
“For a small moment have I forsaken thee; but 
with great mercies will I gather thee. In a little 
wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment; but 
with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer. For the 
mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed ; 
but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lord that hath mercy on thee.” 


Period of Human Life. 


M. Flourens, the distinguished French physiolo- 
gist, and perpetual Secretary of the Paris Acade- 
my of Sciences, has published a work, in which he 
announces that the normal period of the life of 
man is one hundred years. ‘The grounds on which 
he comes to this new philosophic conclusion, may 
be briefly stated. It is, we believe, a fact in Na- 
tural History, that the length of each animal’s life 
is in exact proportion to the period it is in grow- 
ing. Buffon was aware of this truth, and his ob- 
servations led him to conclude that the life in dif- 
ferent species of animals is. six or seven times as 
long as the period of its growth. M. Flourens, 
from his own observations and those of his prede- 
cessors, is of the opinion, that it may more safely 
be taken at five times. When Buffon wrote, the 
precise period at which animals leave off grow- 
ing, or to speak more correctly, the precise cireum- 
stances which indicate that the growth has ceased, 
Were not known. M. Flourens has ascertained 
that period, and thereon lies the present theory: 
“Tt consists,” says he, “in the union of the bones 
to their epiphyses. As long as the bones are not 
united to their epiphyses, the animal grows; as 
soon as the bones are united to their epiphyses, the 
animal ceases to grow.” Now in man, the union 
of the bones and epiphyses takes place, according 
to M. Flourens, at the age of twenty, consequently 
he claims that the natural duration of life is five 
times twenty years. “It is now fifteen years,” 
@ says, ‘since I commenced researches into the 
physiological law of the duration of life, both in 
man and some of our domestic animals, and I have 
arrived at the result that the moral duration of 


































man’s life is one century. Yes, a century’s life is|the envelope, and delicately draw it aside, to make 
Applied to|ready for another. hese fingers are quite a re- 
finement of ingenuity; they are small metallic 
“The union of the bones with the epi-|cylinders, with bits of India rubber at the lower 
ends—these finger-tips having just enough of the 
years, and he lives forty years; in the horse at/glutinous or sticky quality to adhere slightly to the 
five years, he lives twenty-five; in the ox at four paper on which they are pressed, and to draw it 
years, and he lives from fifteen to twenty years;|away from its place in the machine. But while 
in the dog at two, and he lives from ten to twelve ; | these processes have been going on there is another 
and in the lion at four, and he lives twenty years.” | series also in operation to effect the gumming or 
As a necessary consequence of the prolongation of| fastening. There is a supply of gum, which spreads 
life to which M. Flourens assures man he is en-jitself over an endless apron or blanket, and an 
titled, he modifies, very considerably, his different |artificial arm takes a supply of gum from this blan- 
ages. He says, “I prolong the duration of infan-|ket, to apply it to the envelope. All these move- 
cy up to ten years, because it is from nine to ten|ments are so nicely adjusted that the gum is ap- 
that the second dentition isterminated. I prolong plied in its proper place just before the flap of the 
adolescence up to twenty years, because it is at|envelope is folded down. ‘Ihe whole operation of 
that age that the development of the bones ceases, |the machine is most perfect. 
and consequently the increase of the body in length. ———— 
I prolong youth to the age of forty, because it is The Character of an Honest Man. 
only at that age that the increase of the body in| He looks not what he might do, but what he 
bulk terminates. After forty, the body does not,|should. Justice is his first guide; the second law 
properly speaking, grow; the augmentation of its |of his actions is expediency. He had rather com- 
volume which then takes place is not veritable or- | plain, than offend; and hates sin more for the ini- 
ganic development, but a simple accumulation of | quity of it than the danger; his simple uprightness 
fat. After the growth, or more exactly speaking, | works in him that confidence which oft-times wrongs 
the development in length and bulk has terminated, | him, and gives advantage to the subtle; when he 
man enters into what I call the period of invigora- |rather pities their faithlessness, than repents of his 
tion, that is, when all our parts become more com-|credulity. He hath but one heart, and that lies 
plete and firmer, our functions more assured, and |open to sight, and were it not for discretion, he 
the whole organism more perfect. This period |never thinks aught whereof he would avoid a wit- 
lasts to sixty-five or seventy years; and then be-|ness: his word is his parchment, and his yea, his 
gins old age, which lasts for thirty years.” oath, which he will not violate for fear or for loss, 
But though M. Flourens thus lengthens man’s|The mishaps of following events may cause him to 
days, he warns him more than once, that the pro-|blame his providence, but can never cause him to 
longation of them can only be obtained on a rigor-|eat his promise; neither saith he, This I saw not, 
ous condition, “ that of good conduct, of existence |but, This I said. When he is made his friend’s ex- 
always occupied, of labour, of study, of modera-jecutor, he defrayeth debts, payeth legacies, and 
tion, of sobriety in all things.” To those who may |scorneth to gain by orphans, or to ransack graves ; 
be disposed to ask, that of men destined to live a/and, therefore, will be true to a dead friend, be- 
hundred years, so few do so, M. Flourens answers |cause he sees him not. All his dealings are square 
triumphantly, “ With our manners, our passions, |and above board; he discovers the fault of what 
our torments, man does not die, he kills himself!” |he sells, and restores the overseen gain of a false 
—and he speaks at great length of Cornaro, of reckoning. He esteems a bribe venomous, though 
Lessius, and mentions Parr and others to show, |it comes gilded over with the colour of gratuity. 
that by prudence, and above all, sobriety, life can|His cheeks are never stained with the blushes of 
be easily extended to a century or more. Such is /recantation; neither does his tongue falter to make 
an outline of M. Flouren’s singular argument, and | good a lie, with the secret glosses of double, or re- 
knowing the author’s scientific eminence, we doubt |served senses; and when his name is traduced, his 
not it will be received with respect.—Late Paper. |innocency bears him out with courage: then, lo, 
he goes on the plain way of truth, and will cither 
Manufacture of Envelopes. —It is stated that the |triumph in his integrity, or suffer with it. His 
envelopes used by the British government are|conscience overrules his providence, so as in all 
made with a thread or two running through them, |things, good or ill, he respects the nature of the 
these threads being introduced into the pulp during | actions, not the sequel; if he sees what he must 
the making of the paper, but ordinary envelopes |do, let God see what will follow. His ear is the 
have no such additions. The large sheets of paper, {sanctuary of his absent friend’s name, and of his 
pressed and rolled to give them smoothness, and |present friend’s secret; neither of them can mis- 
packed into heaps, are guillotined into oblong strips, |carry in his trust. He would rather want than 
and these strips, piled into heaps of four or five|borrow, and beg than not to pay. His fair condi- 
hundred each, are cut into diamond-shaped pieces, |tions are without dissembling, and he loves actions 
or, for more fanciful shapes, they are cut at once|above words. Finally, he hates falsehood worse 
by a curved cutting-stamp. It is the machine-|than death; he is a faithful client of truth; no 
made envelopes which have so marvellously brought |man’s enemy; and it is a question whether more 
down the price and brought up the quality of the | another man’s friend or his own.—S. Pike. 
article, and every envelope is, to. a hairs-breadth, al - - =e , 
the same size as its fellow, and like it in every| A striking Confirmation of Scripture—One ot 
particular. One of the improved machines for the |the most interesting of the monuments of ancient 
manufacture of this article is a complete triumph | Rome is the triumphal arch erected to commemo- 
of mechanical ingenuity. A boy places a diamond-|rate the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, who 
shaped piece of paper on a little platform; a sort|after the destruction of the temple, made a trium- 
of plunger descends, and forces the central part of|phal march to Rome, bringing with him a long 
the paper into an oblong, quadrangular cavity. |train of captive Jews and the spoils, among which 
The four corners stand erect, and these are succes-|were the sacred vessels of the temple. This pro- 
sively flattened by four levers, fingers, or thumbs, | cession is represented in the beautiful arch, which 
whereby the envelope form is given. And, when | thus furnishes an illustration of the Bible no where 
all is done, two India rubber fiugers lightly touch jelse to be found, these being the only representa- 


correct. 
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tions that exist of the sacred vessels, the table of 
the show-bread, the golden candlesticks with its 
seven branches, and the silver trumpets used by 
the priests to proclaim the year of Jubilee. The 
Roman Senate and people little thought, when 
erecting this monument to a deified emperor, that 
they were erecting a monument to the true God in 
the verification of prophecy and divine history. 
A recent traveller says, not one of the Jews of 
Rome, of whom there are about six thousand, will, 
even at this day, pass under the arch of Titus, 
although it spans one of the throughfares of the 
city ; they shun it as a memorial of a subjugation 
of their nation, which has never yet been retrieved, 
and regard it with aversion. 


A judicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity —Jvancis de Sales. 
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FIFTH MONTH 21, 1859. 


From subscribers in different parts of the Socie- 
ty, we occasionally receive the expression of ap- 
probation of our labours as Journalists, the as- 
surance of the beneficial influence exercised by the 
weekly supply furnished in the columns of “ The 
Friend,” and encouragement to persevere in the 
course it has long pursued in support and defence 
of the doctrines and testimonies of the Society, 
and in providing instructive and entertaining mat- 
ter for its readers. Such testimonials are always 
acceptable and animating, though it is seldom we 
think it advisable to give them publicity. Recently, 
two such communications have come to hand, and 
in compliance with the wishes of the author of 
one of them, we cheerfully give place to the fol- 
lowing extract from his letter :— 

“T have long believed that it would be right for 
me to send a few lines to the Editors of ‘ The 
Friend,’ in order to express my entire satisfaction 
with the course it has pursued. I can say, that 
the numerous extracts as well as the original mat- 
ter contained therein, have been instructive and 
edifying to me. And, Friends, I have had to be- 
lieve that the finger of Divine wisdom hath here- 
tofore been seen and felt by those who have con- 
ducted it, assisting them in pursuing a straight- 
forward course, entirely consistent with the holy 
profession we are making. May it please the Lord 
in his condescending mercy still to enable you to 
walk in true humility, before him: then indeed 
will you be qualified to do all things to his honour. 
I was truly glad to see in your columns that Epis- 
tle written by Thomas Ellwood, which was written 
no doubt in unerring wisdom for the benefit of the 
church militant. And, Friends, I have had to be- 
lieve that the latter part of that well-directed epis- 
tle is applicable to some in this our day, who are 
making a profession of standing for the ancient 
testimony, whilst alas! their fruit has not been of 
a sweet and all-engaging kind. Hitherto the Lord 
hath condescended to lead this people, and my 
faith is that he is as able and willing as ever he 
was to do so now, if there is but a willingness on 
our part to be led by him. Yes, dear Friends, let 
us ever remember that there is bread enough and 
to spare in our heavenly Father’s house, while 
behold, many are perishing here with hunger. 

“Oh, this is for the want of true humility, not 
being sensible that we are wasting our substance 
in riotous living, not being willing to acknowledge 
ourselves to be entirely helpless, and not bearing 
in mind that it is the humble the Lord will teach 
of his ways, and the meck he will guide in judg- 
ment.”—lLowa, 1859. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fifth month 3d. 

The despatches from the continent represent that 
hostilities have actually commenced in Italy. On the 
28th ult., the Austrians attacked the bridge of Buffalora 
on the Ticino, which forms part of the main route from 
Milan to Novara, and carried it at the point of the 
bayonet, the Sardinians retreating. It was reported that 
the Austrian army was advancing in the Sardinian ter- 
ritory, the troops of the latter retreating before the su- 
perior force of the invaders. Count Buol has forwarded 
circular notes to the foreign governments, stating the 
reasons of the Austrian government for declaring war. 
A decree has been issued by the Emperor of Austria, 
ordering a loan of twenty millions pounds sterling ; but 
as at present it is impossible to contract it, the National 
Bank will advance two-thirds of the nominal value of 
the loan in new notes. The Bank is released from its 
obligation to redeem its notes with specie, and another 
decree orders the duties and excise dues to be paid in 
silver or payable coupons of the national loan. 

Forty thousand French troops had arrived at Genoa. 
The French generals, Canrobert and Neill, had arrived 
at Turin, and in company with the King, visited the line 
of the river Dora. The declaration of war against Aus- 
tria was expected to appear in the Paris Moniteur of the 
3d inst. 

In regard to the alliance between France and Russia, 
Prince Gortschakoff, in an official letter to the British 
government, says, “Ido not deny that there may exist 
a written engagement between France and Russia, but I 
can assure you in the most positive manner that such 
arrangement contains nothing that in the most distant 
manner could be interpreted as constituting a hostile 
alliance against England.” 

The King of Sardinia has accepted the military dicta- 
torship of Tuscany, to facilitate the co-operation of the 
Tuscans in the war. The Duchess of Parma had fled, and 
a new government been established, which takes sides 
with Sardinia. 

The Spanish government had been appealed to by the 
King of Sardinia, but Spain desires to remain strictly 
neutral. 

The Prussian government had resolved to put its army 
in readiness to march. 

Great activity prevailed in the British dock yards, 
preparing for war. A Royal proclamation has been is- 
sued, offering a bounty of ten pounds to seamen, with 
the intention of recruiting 10,000 additional men. The 
English elections for members of Parliament had resulted 
probably in favour of the Derby government. 

The Liverpool cotton market continued to decline. 
The market for breadstuffs was buoyant, with a large 
speculative inquiry at an advance for all descriptions. 
Produce and provisions had also advanced. Numerous 
failures were reported on the London Stock Exchange. 
A similar state of things existed at Paris, Vienna and 
Berlin. Consols, 89} a 99. 

The ship Pomona had been wrecked off Wexford, 
Ireland, and 386 lives were lost. She had on board 375 
passengers and a crew of 52 persons. The ship sunk in 
nine fathoms water. 

MEXICO.—Vera Cruz dates to the 8th, and city of 
Mexico to the Ist inst., have been received. A scene of 
great confusion reigned at the capital, and a general 
outbreak, it was feared, would soon occur. President 
Miramon had issued a decree, closing all the Gulf ports 
to foreign commerce. He had demanded a loan of forty 
millions of the church, but the efforts of the clergy to 
obtain that sum had been unsuccessful, and there was 
no prospect of their raising any portion of it. Miramon 
was endeavouring to raise money in Europe on the 
church property, the Archbishop having consented to 
its being mortgaged. Guadalajara has been captured 
by the Liberals. 

UNITED STATES.—The Trade with India.—Accord- 
ing to the tables of the Boston shipping list, there are 
500 ships and 105 barks belonging to the United States, 
engaged iu the India trade. At least five-sixths of this 
immense fleet are owned, and sail from the ports of Bos- 
ton and New York. More than 300 of the ships belong 
to Boston alone! The list includes guano ships and 
African and Pacific vessels, but not those bound for 
California or Australia. For the past two years, this 
trade, it is stated, has not enriched Boston or New York, 
but those engaged in it hope for a change for the better. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 379. Five hundred 
Mormon emigrants from Liverpool arrived on the 12th, 
and set out forthwith to join their brethren in Utah. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 172. The City Com- 
missioners have licensed 2473 houses to retail intoxi- 
cating drinks this year, beside which there are numbers 
of unlicensed tippling houses. It is not surprising that 


the almshouse is kept full, and that the city prison ig 
too small to accommodate all the vagrants committed 
to it. 

The Whaling Fleet—Advices from Honolulu state 
that the vessels which have cruised during the winter 
‘on the New Zealand whaling grounds, have been very 
unsuccessful, having taken but few whales. On the 
coast of California, they had done much better. A new 
bay was discovered to the northward of Margaritta, in 
which the whales were found to be numerous, The 
water at the mouth, however, was so shoal that it wag 
difficult to bring out a loaded ship. 

More Guano Islands.—A ship which sailed from Hono- 
lulu on an exploring expedition, visited between thirty 
and forty islands, between the latitudes of 22 deg. N, 
and 5 deg. S., and longitudes 150 and 175 deg. On five 
of these islands large deposits of guano were found, 
The discoverers being American citizens, have sent in 
their claims to the Department of State, in accordance 
with the act of Congress, and were about taking mea- 
sures to have the guano removed. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—A conflagration last week destroyed 
nearly all the business portion of this town. About 130 
houses were burned. The loss is estimated at from 
$300,000 to $400,000. 

The Mormon Dificully.—It is alleged that there is a 
prospect of the United States territ ry being soon free 
from these deluded fanatics. It appears that Brigham 
Young has submitted a proposition to a company of 
capitalists to sell out all the Mormon title and interest 
in Utah territory for a reasonable sum, and to vacate 
the territory within a specified time. Some of the com- 
pany are said to be in Washington, consulting with the 
Administration. The aid of the government will be re- 
quired to carry out the undertaking, and it may be pro- 
bably necessary to lay the matter before Congress. 

Miscellaneous.— British Railways.—The London Times 
says that there are 9000 miles of railway in Great Bri- 
tain, which has cost £315,000,000. The average inte- 
rest paid by them is 3} per cent. 

Mauno Loa.—At the latest dates from the Sandwich 
Islands, this volcano coutinued in ertiption, pouring out 
torrents of liquid fire, and presenting a magnificent spec- 
tacle. The stream of lava had reached the ocean, into 
which it was flowing, causing the steam to rise in im- 
mense snowy columns. 

Diamond Cutting in Holland.—For a long period the 
Jews of Amsterdam have almost exclusively monopo- 
lized the business of diamond-cutting. Ata time when 
they were persecuted in all the other nations of Europe, 
the liberal laws and flourishing trade of Amsterdam en- 
couraged them to settle there in great numbers; and 
the diamond mills were erected under the special pro- 
tection which the States of Holland afforded to capital 
and enterprise. It is calculated that not fewer than 
10,000, out of the 28,000 Jews who live in Amsterdam, 
depend directly or indirectly on the diamond trade. 

Waste of Life in War.—In the sixteen years interven- 
ing between 1797 and 1813, the French army absorbed 
4,556,000 men. The number raised by conscription for 
Napoleon’s army, was 2,476,000 men. The army of 1813 
was chiefly composed of recruits, from eighteen to twenty 
years of age. Of 1,250,000 men of which it consisted, it 
is said that only about 100,000 remained alive in 1814. 

The Cost of War.—According to the calculations of a 
Belgian paper, the countries of Europe spend annually, 
in time of peace, about $367,000,000 on their armies, and 
$88,000,000 on their navies ; but when war occurs, the 
expense can hardly be estimated. The peace military 
establishment of Europe consists of 5,705,000 men, and 
the naval of 219,000—in all 5,924,000 men, or 15 per 
cent. of the whole adult male population. Thus, fifteen 
out of every hundred are prevented from following any 
useful occupation, and spend their days in carrying 
muskets, or lounging idly in variegated uniforms. 


Inne neem eee 


Diep, Third mo. 29th, 1859, at the residence of his 
mother, ‘in Fayette county, Pa., Winiirs Corn, son of 
Mercy Cope, in the 21st year. f his age. This dear youth 
lingered for several months, and bore his many afllic- 


tions with great patience. His prayer was, that he 
might be prepared. to die, and that he should keep his 
senses to the close, which, we trust, was mercifully 
granted. 

, on the 8th of the Fourth month, 1859, Mary A., 
wife of Samuel Benington, and daughter of the late 
Jacob Albeitson, of Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., 10 
the 36th year of her age. She was enabled to bear the 
sufferings of a protracted indisposition with christian 
patience and resignation. 

, on the 12th inst., at West-Town, Henny Beninc- 
Ton, son of John and Phebe Benington, in the 24th year 
of his age. 
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